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very contrary, one might suppose, would be the effect.
If there is one thing more than another that keeps
men moral, it is public opinion. If there is one thing
more than another which prevents a man from pre-
ferring self-interest to public duty, it is the feeling
that he will be generally known to have done so.
And that such would, in fact, be the effect of the
ballot, in other words, that the ballot would to a
great extent defeat its own object, is clear. Voters
who are now independent, and who are so partly
because by being so they obtain the approval of
others, and consequently their own, or simply because
by being so they "stand well with the world," would
lose this important and in many cases paramount
inducement to independence. If any one will fairly
consider the extent to which his own conduct.and that
of the community in general is influenced by the
opinion of others he will be able to estimate the
extent to which the standard of electoral morality
would, cceteris paribus, be lowered if the support of
publicity were withdrawn. But here the ballotist
interposes. " Cceteris paribus" he says, "you are
right; but ccetera in this case are not paria. Granted
that, so far as will was concerned, the voter would be
more likely to succumb to self-interest under a secret
than under an open suffrage ; the difference is, that it
would not be in his power to do so. With every
wish he would be unable to be dishonest There
being no bribers there would be no bribed." " But
why would there be no bribers ?" you ask, in some
surprise. " Because no one would be sure that the